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A MEDIEVAL 
STORY-TELLER 


By Graypon W. RecEeNos 


Tulane University of Louisiana 


HE MIDDLE Ages produced 
an abundance of prolific writers 
of Latin prose, but too seldom 
are students of Latin introduced to 
this field. This is a regrettable fact, 
for, although the medieval writers are 
generally considered inferior to the 
classical authors, which in general is 
unquestionably true, there is no valid 
reason why they should be cast aside 
altogether, especially since Medieval 
Latin literature contains so much of 
interest and value. 

A marked characteristic of the Me- 
dieval Latin prose writers is the fre- 
quent use of stories or anecdotes. 
Histories and chronicles are inter- 
spersed with lively tales, the lives of 
the Saints abound in miracle stories, 
and sermons are made more enter- 
taining and effective by the insertion 
of stories and fables. The employment 
of stories in sermons became so pop- 
ular that compilations of stories ap- 
propriate for the use of preachers 
were made and widely circulated. 
Collections of these stories, known 
as exempla, provided a wealth of il- 
lustrative material which the speaker 
could draw on to embellish his ser- 
mons and to enforce a moral or spir- 
itual truth. 

Foremost among the preachers of 
the Middle Ages was Jacques de 
Vitry, a native of France, who spent 
nine years in Palestine as bishop, and 
later became cardinal bishop of Tus- 
culum, an office which he held until 
his death about the year 1240. In 
addition to some historical works, he 
left several volumes of sermons. From 
two collections of sermons, his Ser- 
mones Communes sive Cotidiani and 
Sermones Vulgares, over four hun- 
dred exempla have been taken. These 
stories were borrowed by him from 
various sources; some were of oriental 
origin. Many of them were passed on 
to later preachers and writers, and 
eventually found their way into the 
literature of many countries. 

These stories were usually written 
in a very simple style of Latin prose 
and should offer no difficulty to stu- 
dents able to read Caesar or Cicero. 
Of course there are certain noticeable 
departures from the Latin of the class- 
ical period, but this is not strange 
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when one considers that thirteen 
centuries separate the age of Cicero 
from that of Jacques de Vitry. It is 
far more remarkable that the differ- 
ences in syntax, vocabulary, and sent- 
ence structure are no greater than 
they are. It will be observed that the 
most characteristic features of Medi- 
eval Latin, as exemplified by Jacques 
de Vitry, are a less complex sentence, 
approaching that of the modern lang- 
uages, less distinction between the use 
of the indicative and _ subjunctive 
moods in subordinate clauses, and the 
free use of quod in the sense of “that,” 


to introduce indirect discourse or sub- 
ordinate clauses such as purpose and 
result. 

The stories of Jacques de Vitry 
cover a wide variety of subjects. A 
great many apply directly to monastic 
life and the church. Many of them 
illustrate the evils of society, such as 
avarice, greed, lust, obstinacy, sloth, 
usury, and domestic infelicities. With- 
out attempting to catalogue this large 
collection of stories, let us rather read 
a few of the more interesting and 
typical ones. 

Although Jacques de Vitry presents 
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several beautiful illustrations of wom- 
anly virtue, he is somewhat more in- 
clined to dwell upon the weaknesses 
of women. Whenever a husband and 
wife quarrel, he usually makes it ap- 
pear the fault of the wife. In the fol- 
lowing story the wife is abusive and 
persists in calling her husband “lousy”; 
and even on the point of being 
drowned by her husband she indicates 
with a gesture from under the water 
that her husband is a louse: 

“Audivi de quadam muliere litigiosa 
quae frequenter vituperabat maritum 
suum, et inter cetera opprobria coram 
omnibus ipsum pediculosum vocabat. 
Cumque maritus frequenter rogasset 
eam ut a tali opprobrio cessaret, et 
illa nihilominus et frequenter expro- 
braret quod miser et pediculosus esset, 
tandem sub  interminatione gravis 
poenae illi inhibuit ne talia de cetero 
diceret. At illa, prohibitione con- 
tempta, acerbius et frequentius quam 
prius huiusmodi convitia marito in- 
ferre non cessabat. Tandem vir eius 
in aquam praecipitavit eam, cumque 
fere suffocaretur et os aperire non 
posset quin aqua subintraret, ipsa sub 
aqua manus extendens coepit signis 
exprobrare et inter duas ungues pol- 
licum, ac si pediculos occideret, ex- 
primere signo quod non_ poterat 
verbo.” 

Again we are amused as we read of 
the obstinate wife who was so uncivil 
to her husband’s dinner guests that, as 
they dined one day in the garden near 
a stream, she insisted on sitting some 
distance away from the table. When 
urged by her husband to be pleasant 
and to draw nearer to the table she 
moved farther back and _ finally 
plunged into the stream and was 
drowned. The husband, pretending to 
be sorry, boarded a boat and began 
searching for her upstream, for cer- 
tainly, he explained, she was so con- 
trary that she would not go down- 
stream as others would! The Latin 
text is as follows: 

“Audivi de quadam muliere mala 
quae ita contraria erat viro suo quod 
semper adversabatur ei et contraria 
mandatis eius faciebat, et quotiens 
maritus eius aliquos ad prandium 
invitabat et rogabat eam ut vultu hilari 
reciperet hospites, ipsa contrarium 
faciebat et virum suum valde afflige- 
bat. Quadam autem die cum homo ille 
quosdam ad prandium invitasset, fecit 
poni mensam in horto suo prope 
aquam. Illa vero ex parte fluminis 
rediens torvo vultu homines invitos 
minabatur et aliquantum remota erat 
a mensa. Cui maritus ait: ‘Ostende 
vultum hilarem hospitibus nostris et 
accede proprius ad mensam.’ Quo 
audito, illa statim magis removit se 
a mensa, ripae fluvii qui post dorsum 


erat appropinquavit. Quod _ at- 
tendens vir eius valde iratus ait: ‘Ac- 
cede ad mensam. At illa_ volens 
contrarium facere, cum  magno 
impetu in tantum a mensa se elongavit 
quod in fluvium cecidit et suffocata 
non comparuit. At ille simulans 
tristitiam intravit in navim et, navigans 
contra impetum fluvii, cum magna 
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O splendidissima proles Aurorae, 
Opem fer, lucem da nobis caecis; 
Astrum quod decus es plagae Eoae, 
lesu infantis ad cunas dux sis. 

Gelidus umor praesepe irrorat, 
Humilis iacet inter pecudes; 

Chorus caelestis cubantem adorat 
Qui creat, regit, ac servat omnes. 


Nonne nos decet donare divinas 
Oblationes magni pretii, 
Myrrham, tus, aurum, gemmas, 
margaritas, 
Gazam quaesitam terraque et mari? 
Frustra amplissima dona feremus; 
Mavult ex corde toto diligi. 
Frustra divitiis Deum colemus; 
Pluris sunt pauperum preces illi. 


pertica quaerebat uxorem in aquis. 
Cumque vicini eius quaererent ab eo 
quare in parte superiori quaereret 
eam, cum debuisset eam quaerere in 
parte inferiori, respondit homo ille: 
‘Nonne novistis uxorem meam quae 
semper contrarium faciebat et num- 
quam recta via incedebat? Credo pro 
certo quod contra impetum fluvii 
ascendit et sicut alii consueverunt non 
descendit.’ ” 

In the following story Jacques de 
Vitry informs us that swearing was a 
habit not restricted entirely to men, 
and that a certain woman was so ac- 
customed to swearing that even when 
at confession she was attempting to 
renounce the habit before the priest, 
she repeatedly swore that she would 
never swear again: 

“Non solum autem viri sed quaedam 
mulieres tantam habent iurandi con- 
suetudinem, quod vix etiam sine ira 
loqui valent quin aliquod iuramentum 
praemittant. Unde audivi de quadam 
muliere, cum faceret confessionem 
suam et sacerdos ei prohiberet ut de 
cetero ab huiusmodi iuramentis 
abstineret, illa respondit: ‘Domine, 
sic me Deus adiuvet de cetero non 
iurabo.’ Cui sacerdos: ‘Ecce adhuc 
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iuras.’ ‘Per Deum de cetero abstinebo.’ 
Cui sacerdos ait: ‘Sit sermo tuus, est, 
est, non, non, sicut praecepit Dominus, 
quod etiam amplius est a malo est.’ 
Cui illa: ‘Domine, verum dicitis et ego 
vobis dico per beatam Virginem et 
omnes sanctos amodo faciam  sicut 
iniunxistis mihi et numquam me iurare 
audietis.’ Et ita maledicta mulier illa 
frequenter promittebat et promittendo 
contrarium faciebat.” 

A thief being conducted to the gal- 
lows asked his father to kiss him, and 
then bit his lips until they bled, ex- 
plaining that his father was respon- 
sible for his troubles, because he had 
failed to punish him in his youth for 
his misdemeanors: 

“Audivi quod quidam fur cum 
duceretur ad suspendium, ligatis post 
tergum manibus, videret patrem suum 
qui dolens et flens sequebatur eum et, 
vocans patrem, ait: ‘Pater, da mihi 
osculum.’ Et cum oscularetur eum 
momordit labia eius usque ad san- 
guinem. ‘Haec omnia mihi 
fecisti, cum essem puer et, te sci- 
ente, inciperem furari et multa mala 
facere, numquam me verberasti aut 
castigasti.’”, Expedit igitur quod pueri 
diligenter ab initio instruantur.” 

A wicked man kept his old father in 
a stable and required him to wear a 
shabby garment. The man’s son felt 
very sorry for his grandfather and 
threatened to treat his wicked father 
in the same manner when he became 
old, thus being unwilling to consent 
to the iniquity of a parent: 

“Audivi de quodam impio homine 
qui patrem suum senem faciebat 
iacere in stabulo, et unam vilem slav- 
inam dederat ei ad induendum. Filius 
autem illius iniqui hominis valde 
dolebat de avo suo, qui male tracta- 
batur a patre, et accedens ad patrem 
ait: ‘Pater, eme mihi slavinam.’ Cui 
pater: ‘Nonne bonas habes_ vestes, 
quid inde vis facere?’ ‘Ego,’ inquit, 
‘illam reservabo ut cum senueris 
induam te illa, et tibi faciam sicut 
facis avo meo, patri scilicet tuo, qui 
te genuit et nutrivit et quicquid 
habebat tibi dedit.’ Benedicti sunt 
tales pueri qui parentum iniquitatibus 
nolunt consentire.” 

The exempla are not all directed 
against specific sins and faulty traits 
of character. Often they are employed 
to set forth in an elevating style some 
beautiful thought. Such is the follow- 
ing story on the four kinds of alms: 

“Lignum vitae inter bona opera est 
opus misericordiae. Pietas enim ad 
omnia valet (Ps. 118, 28). Si habere- 
mus unam medicinam quae omnes 
sanaret aegritudines, multum eam 
diligeremus et ea libenter uteremur. 
Ft nos omni tempore et maxime ante 
mortem misereri non cessemus. Unde 
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cum quidam ex pusillanimitate in vita 
sua timeret erogare bona sua, sed ea 
post. mortem pauperibus distribuere 
proponeret, ostensa sunt ei in visione 
quattuor elemosinarum genera: una 
aurea, alia argentea, tertia plumbea, 
quarta lutea. Et dictum est ei: ‘Ele- 
mosina aurea est quae fit in iuventute, 
argentea quae fit in senectute, 
plumbea quae fit in aegritudine, lutea 
respectu aliarum quae fit post mortem 
vel in morte’.” 

As a final selection from Jacques 
de Vitry’s exempla none could be 
more appropriate than the parable of 
the poor man. A king asked a certain 
knight (miles) to accompany him 
through the city to see what was go- 
ing on. As they pass along they come 
to a place where a light is seen shining 
from a cellar. They see inside a very 
poor man and his wife. She is dancing 
and singing and praising him. The 
king is amazed to find in the midst of 
such poverty such happy and carefree 
people, when he and his knight with 
all their wealth and glory have never 
enjoyed life so much. The knight 
explains the mystery allegorically by 
contrasting life on earth with the in- 
effable beauty and glory of the life 
everlasting: 

“Legimus de quodam rege qui dixit 
cuidam militi suo: ‘Eamus nocte per 
civitatem et videamus quae fiant in 
ea. Cum autem ad quendam locum 
devenissent, viderunt lumen per for- 
amen in quodam subterraneo habit- 
aculo, in quo sedebat homo pauper, 
cum sordidis et laceratis vestibus, cum 
uxore sua pauperrima, quae coram 
viro suo saltabat et cantabat et laud- 
ibus eum extollebat. Tum rex mirari 
coepit quod hi, qui tanta grayati erant 
inopia et vestimentis carebant, nec 
domum habebant, ita laetam et se- 
curam et quasi locupletem vitam 


ducebant, et ait militi suo: ‘Valde 
mirabile est quod numquam mihi et 
tibi ita placuit vita nostra, quae tantis 
deliciis et tanta refulget gloria, sicut 
hos stultos laetificat miserrima vita 
sua, quae dulcis et suavis videtur eis, 
cum sit aspera et amara.’ Cui miles 
sapienter respondit: ‘Multo amplius 
miseram et stultam nostram reputant 
vitam verae vitae et aeternae gloriae 
dilectores, qui splendida palatia nostra 
et vestes et divitias tamquam stercora 
reputant, respectu caelestium divit- 
iarum et gloriam nostram tamquam 
ventum et inane aestimant, respectu 
inenarrabilis pulchritudinis et gloriae 
sanctorum quae est in caelis; nam 
quemadmodum desipere nobis isti 
ubi sunt, eodem modo et amplius nos 
qui in hoc mundo erramus et suffici- 
entiam nobis esse putamus, in ista falsa 
gloria lamentationibus digni sumus in 
oculis eorum qui gustaverunt dul- 
cedinem aeternorum bonorum’.” 

These are just a few samples from 
Jacques de Vitry’s storybook. Other 
stories equally fascinating may be 
found in Beeson’s A Primer of Me- 
dieval Latin (Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1925), Harrington’s Me- 
diaeval Latin (Allyn and_ Bacon, 
1925), and Wright's Latin Stories 
(Percy Society, vol. viii, 1842). Com- 
plete collections are also available. 
The exempla from the Sermones 
Vulgares have been published by 
Crane for the Folk-Lore Society 
(London, 1890); those from the Ser- 
mones Conmunes have been edited 
by Lehmann (Munich, 1914) and by 
Greven in the Hilka Sammlung series 
(Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1914). 
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CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND PRIZES 


By Gertrupe J. Oppert 
South Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
In Tue Ctassicat for 

November, 1947, page 14, there are 

listed some of the scholarships and 

prizes now available to college stu- 
dents of the classics. Others are as 
follows: 

KANSAS 

Marymount College, Salina: The 
Kyne Latin Scholarship, a tuition 
scholarship for a student majoring 
in Latin. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence: 
Award from the Hannah Oliver 
Prize Fund to an undergraduate 
student who has done the best work 
in Latin throughout the year. 

MAINE 

Bates College, Lewiston: The Nichols 
Scholarship, $200; the Albion Morse 
Stevens Greek Prizes, two of $8 
each, to the man and’ woman who 
have done the best work in Greek 
in the freshman or sophomore year. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick: “The 
Charles F. Libby Scholarship; and 
four prizes in Latin and Greek. 

Colby College, Waterville: The Fos- 
ter Memorial Prizes in Classics; 
annual prize of $50 for marked ex- 
cellence in advanced Greek or 
Latin. 

MARYLAND 

The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more: The Basil L. Gildersleeve 
Fellowship in Greek, awarded each 
year to a student in the Depart- 
ment of Greek, stipend $625; the 
Edmund Law Rogers Fellowship, 
stipend $300 plus exemption from 
tuition fees—awarded annually for 
proficiency in both the Greek and 
Latin languages and literatures; the 
John Adams Scott Scholarship (for 
graduate students), stipend of $225 
to be used at the discretion of the 
Department of Greek, to help any 
student who is worthy of assistance. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
(Will be listed later. ) 
MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: 
The Phillips Scholarships of $50, 
candidates to be examined upon 
four units of Latin upon entrance 
into the University; the Buhl 
Classical Fellowships, stipend $600, 
the Fanny Burr Butler Scholarship. 

MINNESOTA 

Carleton College, Northfield: Annual 
prizes of $10 each to the best stu- 
dents in Latin and Greek. 

MISSOURI P 

Westminster College, Fulton: The 
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Walter Kennedy Patterson Con- 
tributory Scholarship, $250. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

University of New Hampshire, Dur- 

ham: The Locke Prize for excel- 

lence in Latin, awarded to a junior 

majoring in Latin, income from 

$3000, 

* * * 

More scholarships and prizes will 

be listed later. 
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GREEK IN SIX WEEKS 


By Tuetma B. DeGrarr 
Hunter College of the City of New York 

During the summer of 1947 a suc- 
cessful experiment in the teaching of 
Greek was conducted at Hunter Col- 
lege. For a period of six weeks, in a 
schedule that involved three fifty- 
minute periods daily, sixteen students 
covered, with “toil and sweat,” but 
not without a few lighter moments, a 
course which would normally require 
two semesters of regular session with 
an average of three hours a week. 

The fact that these students are 
proving their competence in the reg- 
ular third-semester course in Plato 
is proof that a concentrated course in 
Greek is feasible. This statement is 
made with reservations, for while it 
is true that all students of Greek have 
in common impeccable taste and great 
enthusiasm, they differ widely in their 
ability and willingness to devote time 
and energy to the period of appren- 
ticeship that marks the acquisition of 
forms and grammar. The serious stu- 
dent and the dilettante may rub el- 
bows in a regular course, but there is 
no room for the latter in a concen- 
trated course. Indeed the necessity for 
students of high intellectual calibre 
who are willing to give their undi- 
vided attention to the subject is the 
first essential for “Greek six 
weeks.” Some of my best students told 
me that they worked an average of 
six hours a day in preparation for the 
three-hour class session. 

The second requisite is a course 
simple in nature and clear in scope 
where the student’s achievement can 
be gauged by steady progress. Most 
textbooks in beginning Greek are un- 
suitable, in that they give more ma- 
terial than an elementary student can 
assimilate, and the psychologically dis- 
couraging effect is even harder to 
cope with, when time is of the es- 
sence. The better the student the 
greater his dissatisfaction when pro- 
gress is not clearly indicated. I found 
that an experimental series of lessons, 
prepared in mimeographed form by 
my colleague Professor Harry L. 
Levy, met the requirements with com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Compared to the students and the 
course, the teacher is less important. 
Yet there is one point I would stress. 
There is particular need for sympa- 
thetic understanding and _ sensitive 
awareness of the individual’s prob- 
lems. Schedules must be as flexible as 
the exigencies of time permit, for 
discouragement is fatal and the stu- 
dent who falters may be irretrievably 
lost. Constant drill on forms can take 
on the aspect of friendly competition 
when morale is high. In fact a con- 
centrated course in Greek can be a 
pleasant and exciting adventure, as | 
can well testify; and in this point of 
view, if I may believe them, my stu- 
dents heartily concur. 

CALL FOR SUMMER 
COURES 


For several years the May issue of 
Tue CrassicAL has con- 
tained lists of summer courses in 
Latin, Greek, ancient history and civ- 
ilization, ancient art, classical litera- 
ture in translation, linguistics, general 
language, and the teaching of high 
school Latin, which were being 
planned by various colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. 
Copy for the May, 1948, number must 
by in by March first. Members of 
college faculties who can supply lists 
of projected summer courses by that 
date are earnestly requested to send 
them to the Editor, Lillian B. Lawler, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. Please do not 
send catalogues. 


CONTEST CLOSING 


Readers are reminded that this 
year’s Verse Writing Contest will 
close on February 2. Rules of the con- 
test may be found in our November 
issue, page 16. Entries may be sent 
to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College, 695 Park Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., to Prof. W. L. Carr, Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine, or to Dr. 
Konrad Gries, Queens College, Flush- 
ing, L. I., New York. 


TWO CORRECTIONS 


In our November issue, page 15, it 
was indicated that the Classical So- 
ciety of the American Academy in 
Rome planned to offer scholarships for 
summer study in Rome in 1948. The 
Secretary of the Society, Professor 
Susan M. Savage, informs us that 
circumstances now render this plan 
most uncertain. 

In Professor Jotham Johnson’s arti- 
cle in our December issue, page 28, 
middle column, line 2, read cryptety- 
ma instead of cryptetymata. 
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PERSONAL COUNSELING 
IN THE DAYS OF NERO 


By Anira Srraucu 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HE fundamental soundness of 
the educational principles of 
Cicero and Quintilian is gener- 
ally accepted. That the modern per- 
sonal counselor also had his proto- 
type in ancient Rome is perhaps a less 
well known fact. Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca no doubt had no word “guid- 
ance” as we understand it in his vo- 
cabulary; but a study of his essay, De 
Tranguilitate Animi, shows that he 
could answer a young man’s plea for 
help in understanding his own con- 
flicting desires and in formulating 
principles of action. 

The plea is addressed to Seneca by 
his friend, Annaeus Serenus. Serenus 
finds himself in a state of complete 
uncertainty — quite understandable 
when we realize that he is trying to 
harmonize life on Stoic principles 
with life at the imperial court, with 
its excessive luxury. He has lost faith 
in himself. He believes one thing and 
finds himself doing another. Simple 
living is his ideal. But then the array 
of slaves, the gleaming roofs, and the 
feasts in the houses of luxury excite 
him and send him home depressed— 
no longer sure which life is the better. 

Serenus wishes to serve the state 
and mankind. However, practical 
politics shock him, and the trivial 
time-consuming events, coupled with 
the difficulties of accomplishment, 
send him home ready to retire forever 
from public life. This withdrawal 
does not satisfy him either, and soon 
he is again inspired to rush out into 
the Forum. 

And thus, he concludes, it is in 
everything. There is this constant 
wavering, and he fears that he may be 
getting worse without realizing it or 
admitting it to himself. 

The first step in successful counsel- 
ing is analysis of the person’s diffi- 
culties and the reason for them. Sen- 
eca uses the same approach and at the 
same time attempts to put Serenus at 
ease by assuring him that he has al- 
ready accomplished a great deal by 
recognizing his problem. He also 
defines the state at which the young 
man wishes to arrive: a state of mind 
in which he is confident of his own 
choices—or, one in which the mind 
may always be calm and_ progress 
favorably, be in close harmony with 
itself, view its activities happily, and 
“remain in a peaceful condition, not 
ever exciting or depressing itself” 
(Moral Essays ii, 4; this and other 
readings are from the text of Fickert, 
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Leipzig, 1842-5). Certainly this is a 
definition that we might easily use in 
discussions of mental health goals and 
the complete adjustment of the in- 
dividual. 

With the problem set up, Seneca 
begins the discussion of what causes 
persons to be dissatisfied with them- 
selves. He makes it clear that it is 
quite a usual state, that is, that there 
are many who are suffering from this 
dissatisfaction who have done nothing 
about it, and no longer recognize its 
true nature. 

He attributes such dissatisfaction to 
two causes. The first is “insubordina- 
tion of the mind,” or a failure to solve 
the conflict between desire and reason 
or custom. The second he states as 
shy, unexpressed, or unsuccessful de- 
sires (11,6). These create the situation 
wherein a person either does not dare 
to do as much he desires to do, or 
he does not succeed in his venture. 
In either case the individual is likely 
to resort entirely to wishing and to 
constant changing. In his attempt to 
satisfy himself he may do things dis- 
honorable or try to do those too dif- 
ficult for him (ii, 6). Then, when 
the effort does not bring the hoped- 
for reward, his pride torments him, 
regret of the past undertaking and the 
fear of a new venture take possession, 
and the result is the mental conflict 
that always arises when one cannot 
“control his desires nor obtain them, 
that vacillation of life not realizing its 
possibilities and the weakness of a 
mind benumbed in the midst of its 
abandoned hopes” (ii, 7). 

Seneca’s statements have generalized 
Serenus’ problem without personal 
censure and followed the causes with 
their logical conclusions—conclusions 
which might well have been drawn 
by a modern student of human be- 
havior. 

Serenus has evidenced an inclination 
to try to solve his problem by with- 
drawing from it. And so Seneca con- 
tinues his advice: All of these condi- 
tions are aggravated when, because of 
his lack of success—especially after 
great effort has been made—a person 
takes refuge in withdrawing from 
public affairs and turns to secluded 
pursuits. A person attuned to activity 

cannot endure such a withdrawal, and 
is not able to find satisfaction in home, 
solitude, and four walls. Left to his 
own resources he comes to have con- 
tempt for himself (ii, 7 

Along with the danger of complete 
boredom and intense dissatisfaction 
which withdrawing is likely to bring, 
Seneca emphasizes a much greater 
danger. The person who is ashamed 
to admit the reasons for his leaving a 
field of activity and who drives the 


compulsions inward causes these de- 
sires to struggle within himself, a 
struggle which produces “dejection 
and gloom and the thousand fluctua- 
tions of an uncertain mind which un- 
fulfilled hopes hold suspended, hope- 
less, sad” (11, 8). Desires, then, as he 
states later, are not to be shut off 
entirely. One must realize which can- 
not be fulfilled and follow those 
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which lie in the realm of possibility 
(x, 5). One must set a goal so that 
desires will sharpen the mind and, 
limited, will not produce immensity 
and uncertainty (x, 7). 

To avoid the dangers of unfulfilled 
or uncontrolled desires, the modern 
guidance procedure calls for self an- 
alysis and situation analysis so that the 
individual may adjust to his environ- 
ment on the bases of his mental, phys- 
ical, and financial abilities. Seneca 
proceeds thus: “We ought first to in- 
spect our fears themselves, then those 
duties which we undertake, and fin- 
ally those persons for whom or with 
whom we do them. Above all things 
it is necessary that the person appraise 
himself. One misjudges his ability 
because he puts too much trust in his 
eloquence; another demands more of 
his finances than they can bear; and 
a third overburdens a weak body by 
laborious service” (iv, 1). Some be- 
cause of their retiring nature are not 
fitted for public office which requires 
a bold front. Others should avoid 
service to the state because of their 
stubbornness, or quick temper which 
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results in rash words, or because they 
do not learn to maintain urbanity, and 
indulge in dangerous wit (iv, 3). 

The general rule that Seneca pre- 
sents is much the same as the modern 
one: “One ought to turn to that oc- 
cupation toward which the strength 
of natural inclination bears him. For 
constrained natures respond badly; 
when nature is unwilling, work is in- 
effectual” (vi, 2). “We must con- 
sider those tasks that we undertake 
and compare our strength to the de- 
mands of the duties which we are 
about to try. For the individual must 
always have more strength than the 
task requires” (v, 1) 

One notes with interest Seneca’s 
warning that certain duties in the 
course of work are not so great as 
they are prolific, and carry with them 
an abundance of duties (v, 2)—that 
one should shun those tasks from 
which new and multiple tasks arise. 

Seneca’s advice is sound as he con- 
tinues: “One should not enter upon 
that from which one cannot with- 
draw freely, and should undertake 
only those tasks that are definitely 
defined” (v, 2). Activity must be 
that which is undertaken for a pur- 
pose, and is of value to someone—not 
the restless laziness of useless activity 
(Xi, 2). “If they are necessary both 
privately and publicly not only many 
things but innumerable things must be 
done; where indeed no solemn duty 
summons us, actions must be_ held 
in check” (xii, 4). 

Choice must be made, then, not 
only on a basis of natural ability, but 
so “that we do not labor in futile 
pursuits or for useless reasons, that is, 
that we do not either covet that 
which we are unable to accomplish, 
or having obtained them learn too 
late after much shame the emptiness 
of our wishes—that work may not 
be useless, without result; or that the 
result be unworthy of the labor” (xi, 

The evaluation of the importance 
of wealth is one of Serenus’ problems. 
In present-day counseling one of the 
items always taken into consideration 
is financial return. Seneca advises the 
best limit of wealth to be that which 
does not fall into poverty and does 
not depart too far from it (viii, 6), 
thus following his usual teaching that 
wealth may be a source of more 
pleasant living, but is not to be sought 
for its own sake. He continues: “Let 
us accustom ourselves to value things 
always according to their use and not 
according to their embellishment” 
(ix, 1). And he summarizes: “Let us 
learn to increase moderation, to check 
luxury, to moderate taste, to soothe 
the angry disposition, to look upon 
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poverty with quiet eyes, to cherish 
frugality—to hold in check unbridled 
hopes and a spirit projecting into the 
future, to do this that we may seek 
riches from ourselves rather than 
from Fortune” (ix, 2). 

Sometimes the only solution is to 
help the person see the situation 
clearly and to adjust himself to it. 
Seneca takes this into account as he 
says that perhaps Serenus has fallen 
into some difficult position and that 
either public or private fortune has 
ensnared him without his being aware 
of it (x, 1). If that is true the thing 
for him to do is to recognize the 
bond, and not despair. W here For- 
tune has been against one it might be 
well to humble one’s pride in ac- 
complishments, and bring one’s for- 
tune as close to level ground as can be 
done (x, 6). 

Furthermore, if one is to attain a 
state of calm he must not depend too 
much on any situation. He must be 
prepared for changes of plan or sta- 
tion. Both inability to change and a 
desire for constant change are hostile 
to tranquility (xiv, 1). 

Although Seneca advises that one 
should be ready to adapt to condi- 
tions, he also warns against pretending 
to a certain character, and hiding real 
emotions. Such constant wearing of a 
mask puts one in the position of think- 
ing himself judged every time he is 
seen, and leads him into constant fear 
that he will be found unaware. Even 
being despised for simplicity is bet- 
ter than being tortured by perpetual 
pretense (xv, 8). 

No counseling would be complete 
without some _ reference to leisure- 
time activities and associates, and the 
proper balance of time spent with 
others and that spent alone. Serenus 
is told that the first basis for the 
choice of associates is whether the 
other person will value his expendi- 
ture of time. The second has to do 
with the personality of the com- 
panions—“especially the gloomy per- 
son and the one who deplores every- 
thing, who takes pleasure in complaint 
only, should be avoided. Granted that 
he may be constant in loyalty and 
good will, nevertheless a companion 
disturbed and bemoaning all things is 
hostile to tranquility” (vii, 4). 

As to the value of association: “Sol- 
itude and association must be mixed. 
Solitude cures our disgust of the 
crowds, and the crowd will relieve 
the tediousness of solitude.” The 
mind must not be kept at the same 
seriousness (xv, 10). A_ let-down 
must be furnished; the mind will rise 
better and keener because of the rest 
(xv, 11). There arises from constant 
work a certain dullness and languor. 
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Men would not desire amusement so 
greatly if it were not natural for them 
to seek refreshment occasionally (xv, 
12). 

Thus having shown the reasons for 
inconstancy, the factors to be con- 
sidered in living wisely, Seneca con- 
cludes with the admonition that tran- 
quility can be safeguarded only “if 
close and assiduous attention sur- 
rounds the wavering mind” (xv, 17). 
We do not know whether or not 
Serenus followed this advice, but we 
can hardly doubt that Seneca would 
definitely be in accord with current 
guidance theories, and would be at 
ease at the modern counselors’ confer- 
ence. And if we may judge from 
other writings as well as from this 
essay, he might even suggest a pro- 
gram which would tend to combat 
those programs which encourage the 
youth in a search for that which is 
easiest, and that which he hopes will 
bring him the highest financial re- 
turns. 


KATHARSIS 
VIA TRAGEDY 


By FRANKLIN B. Krauss 
The Pennsylanvia State College 


AN’S disposition to “show 
M off” in moments of emotional 
excitation reflects the need 
that he then experiences to release 
feelings that are too strong to be con- 
tained. Owing to the coercive effect 
of religious, moral, and social canons, 
the emotions of civilized man are re- 
strained in contrast to the wild, ego- 
centric exhibition of emotional inten- 
sity which characterizes the unin- 
hibited outbursts of primitive man. 
Not until the blind, brutish, and 
grossly selfish conduct of primitive 
man yields to religious awe, moral 
sensibility, and social censure are the 
emotions given a new and more re- 
fined outlet. Ultimate dependence 
on the favorable disposition of ubi- 
quitous and eternally vigilant divine 
beings whose physical and mental 
powers greatly exceed those of men, 
willing conformance to the accepted 
codes of conduct that make possible 
communal life, and genuine respect 
for the punitive censure that one’s as- 
sociates will exercise under provoca- 
tion: these are the concepts that are 
basic to the development of all of the 
historical cultures. By reason of them, 
man rises above his natural, animal 
state and becomes a godly, respon- 
sible, respectable member of human 
society. 
Yet, however advanced and refined 
these concepts may be in the par- 
ticular social order to which the in- 
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dividual belongs, his emotions remain 
lively and assertive. As long, how- 
ever, as the circumstances of his life 
remain “fortunate,” that is, commen- 
surate with the community’s and par- 
ticularly his own estimate of his des- 
erts and their recompense, he normal- 
ly can find adequate release for his 
emotions by expending them in religi- 
ous ceremonies and by devoting him- 
self wholeheartedly to his occupation- 
al interests and social responsibilities. 
Under these favorable circumstances, 
he finds it profitable “to behave him- 
self,” since everything seems to sub- 
stantiate his belief that his good for- 
tune is the direct result of his willing- 
ness to observe the religious-moral- 
social code of the community, that is, 
to keep his more violent emotions 
properly under control. 

But when, sooner or later, 
periences a serious reversal in his 
privately conceived and, perhaps, 
openly published aspirations, the re- 
sultant sense of frustration and of em- 
barrassment may become so strong as 
to overcome all religious, moral, and 
social restraints and may thereby 
evoke in him an emotional crisis. If he 
does not succeed in resolving this 
crisis by scrupulously reexamining 
and by deliberately readmitting the 
primary claims of religion, morals, 
and society on his conduct, he will 
revert to that primitive status in 
which the actions of the individual 
are highly personal and egocentric. 
Depending on the specific nature and 
the degree of his sense of frustration, 
he will either relapse into a condition 
of sullen resentment and mute indif- 
ference, or he will boldly and ruth- 
lessly begin to exploit his fellow men, 
or, in the first bitter moments of de- 
nial, he will lose all power of re- 
straint and furiously attempt to wreak 
vengeance on those whom he con- 
siders responsible for his insufferable 
situation. 

Now, we should recognize that pre- 
civilized orders of social organization 
also have some sort of religious ob- 
servances and beliefs, that they have 
at least an elementary concept of 
moral responsibilities, and that they 
have a code of social approval and 
disapproval which, in some instances, 
is more severe than that of civilized 
man. The noteworthy difference be- 
tween the two orders is that the 
emotions of primitive man can find 
expression and release only in a blind, 
fearful, unquestioning respect for re- 
ligious and social taboos, whereas 
civilized man has yet another and 
deeper channel through which his 
emotions can surge and tumble in all 
their conflicting fury and intensity, 
but in the play of which he partici- 
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pates only vicariously. 1 am referring 
to that art which represents in detail 
the emotional behavior of men when 
they are progressively implicated in 
a series of circumstances that force 
them relentlessly to the brink of dis- 
aster. The spectacular portrayal of 
such action is the peculiar property of 
the theater. 

The chief psychological value of 
this art is that it brings man face to 
face with his relationship to the uni- 
versal scheme of things and impresses 
on him the fact that forces outside of 
and beyond his control can unite to 
accomplish his utter destruction. But, 
if the art did no more than to carve 
in high relief man’s puny stature with- 
in the framework of the cosmos, its 
effect would be wholly negative and 
distressingly pathological. That it 
achieved an effect above and beyond 
this immediate impression is to be at- 
tributed to the consummate skill with 
which three playwrights created with- 
in the short span of a single century 
the tragic theater of ancient Greece. 

The dramas of Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides were much more 
than theatrical representations of the 
lives of mythological characters with 
which even the Athenian schoolboy 
was familiar. They were spectacles 
novel and unique in the experience of 
the race, for their counterpart with 
respect to form, purpose, and achieve- 
ment had nowhere previously ap- 
peared in the ancient world. Here, 
for the first time, the noble and the 
base emotions, as these had been ex- 
emplified in the lives of mythological 
characters, were singled out and made 
the subject of closely knit and in- 
tense action. Unlike the Roman 
fabulae praetextae of a later time, they 
were not concerned merely with a 
dialogic recital of popular legends but 
were concentrated expositions of the 
tragic fate that inevitably overtakes 
those who allow their baser emotions 
to sweep them to actions that conflict 
with the will of the gods and the laws 
of men. 

It is noteworthy that all three of 
these tragic poets based their plots on 
mythological themes which, by reason 
of the role that mythology played in 
the religious life of ancient Greece, 
were well known to the uneducated, 
as well as to the educated. This pro- 
cedure relieved the playwright of the 
necessity of inventing a plot that 
would adequately exemplify the tragic 
motif and give sufficient scope to its 
development. At the same time, it 
‘relieved the audience of the necessity 
of dividing its attention between the 
plot and the action at every stage. 
Whereas suspense with regard to the 
factual dénouement of the plot was, 


therefore, not typical of ancient 
Greek tragedy, as it is of modern 
tragedy, suspense was by no means 
lacking. The playwright brought all 
his skill to bear on retarding and 
hastening by turns the dénouement of 
the plot, and on putting into the 
mouths of his characters sentiments 
that would not only emphasize their 
respective roles but also give pertinent 
direction to the unfolding of the tra- 
gic action. In this way the poet so 
arrested the attention of his audience 
and so aroused their emotional antic- 
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ipation that he created an atmosphere 
of genuine suspense, even in the in- 
stance of a well known theme. In 
short, the unparalleled success of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
lay in their ability so to construct 
and to unfold plot, so to portray 
character, so to employ apt and com- 
pelling diction, and so to harmonize 
plot, character, and diction that the 
audience was caught up in the action 
and subjected to the full emotional 
charge of the drama. How complete- 
ly and sympathetically they traversed 
the range of human emotions and 
made man face up to the possibilities 
of his destiny is shown by the fact 
that no dramatist after their time, with 
the exception of Shakespeare, has 
equalled their psychological insight 
or approximated their artistic stature. 

Grandeur of diction, arresting met- 
aphors, and elevation of sentiment 
characterize the dramas of Aeschylus. 
In an atmosphere of religious solemn- 
ity, the action rises to heights of mor- 
al sublimity as insignificant man is 
taught to recognize the inexorable 
decrees of Fate and to accommodate 
his conduct to Heaven’s will. Sopho- 
cles, on the other hand, was the first 
tragic poet to make man’s nature and 
emotions the chief concern of the 
drama. His plays are characterized by 
tragic irony, since it was his main 
objective to depict the pathos of the 
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situations in which Fate involves men 
and to reveal the typical emotional 
reactions that such situations evoke in 
different men. Euripides, however, 
is decidedly the most modern in the 
treatment, objective, and diction of 
tragedy. Like the realists of today, he 
deliberately portrays human nature 
without compromising truth or ac- 
curacy. Though he, too, takes his 
characters from mythology, he repre- 
sents them as being neither nobler nor 
baser than they are. The candid treat- 
ment of the subject of sexual love as 
a theme worthy of and becoming to 
the Attic stage was, perhaps, his most 
shocking innovation. The fact that 
during his own lifetime this novel ex- 
ploration of the baser emotions was 
denounced as debasing to the dramatic ~ 
art partly explains his relative lack 
of success as a popular playwright. It 
was only in the later period of Greek 
civilization, when religious reverence 
and moral respect were submerged by 
disillusionment and_pseudo-sophisti- 
cation, that Euripides became the 
most popular of the tragic poets. 


In Euripides the base emotions are 
variously depicted as lingering, gross, 
and shockingly brutal, yet the spec- 
tator is left helpless and unrelieved in 
their terrifying presence. For this 
reason, much more than for the hasti- 
ness and carelessness of composition 
that frequently are evident in his 
plays, Euripides is the least successful 
of the three great tragic poets of 
ancient Greece. For, as Aristotle cor- 
rectly noted, the proper function of 
tragedy is to produce a certain kind of 
katharsis, that is, through the excita- 
tion of pity and fear to effect the 
proper purgation of these emotions. 
Whereas the feelings of pity and fear 
in real life contain a morbid and dis- 
turbing element, when they are 
aroused through tragic excitement 
they find relief and the morbid ele- 
ment is thrown off. This release is 
not to be confused with elimination 
but is in the nature of a purification. 
The German phrases Auslésung and 
Reinigung express: more definitively 
than do the corresponding English 
phrases the peculiar nature of this 
release and of the resultant purifica- 
tion. In addition, when the feelings 
of pity and fear thus aroused have 
subsided, the lower forms of emotion 
are found to have been transmuted 
into higher and more refined forms. 
Thus, tragic katharsis not only re- 
lieves the pent-up emotions of pity 
and fear and purifies them by passing 
them through the medium of art but 
it also clarifies and improves the lower 
forms of emotion. 

Tragedy, as thus explained, satisfies 
a universal human need, for all men 
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are not only susceptible to pity and 
fear but also victimized by these 
emotions in varying degrees, accord- 
ing to their own natures and in re- 
sponse to different circumstances. To- 
day, the psychiatrist recognizes these 
strong feelings as the fundamental 
causes of many of the major mental 
disorders by which contemporary so- 
ciety is increasingly afflicted. By the 
technique of psychoanalysis, he at- 
tempts to educe the full and exact 
nature of these emotions from the 
subconscious mind of his patient and 
then, by focusing the latter’s con- 
scious mind on them, to effect their 
release and clarification. If he suc- 
ceeds in doing so, the patient is 
purged of the feelings that caused him 
such overpowering emotional distress 
as to affect his mental well being, 
while they remained pent up in his 
subconscious mind. This is, indeed, 
psychoanalytic katharsis. 

The theater today, despite its stark 
and unashamed realism, is not unlike 
the theater of Euripides: it utilizes all 
the machinery of tragedy to arouse, 
excite, and evoke the emotions of pity 
and fear, yet its effect is mostly to 
shock and terrify the spectators with- 
out releasing and purifying these bas- 
ically disturbing emotions. In short, 
it “thrills” but does not satisfy. It is 
rather patently a flight from reality in 
the form of elaborate entertainment 
rather than a forceful exposition of 
reality in the nature of a moral ex- 
perience. In the dramas of Aeschylus, 
however, and particularly in those of 
Sophocles, the spectator’s attention 
was so absorbed in the tragic events 
that were being acted before his eyes 
that he lost all thought of himself, 
yet, as his sympathy and fears were 
increased for the victim of the tragic 
action, his own petty sufferings be- 
came insignificant in the presence 
of the grand Fate that rules all men. 
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The Doctrine of the Imitation of God 
in Plato. By Culbert G. Rutenber. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1946. Pp. 115. $1.50. 


The purpose of this study is “to 
analyze the meaning and significance 
of the doctrine of the imitation of 
God in the Platonic dialogues” (p. 1). 
Professor Rutenber believes that this 
doctrine is central to an understand- 
ing of Plato, e.g., the reason for the 
difference between the Republic and 
the Laws in such matters as Plato’s 
attitude toward statescraft and poetry. 
Our author finds evidence that this 
change of attitude parallels Plato's 
change of emphasis from a_ purely 
philosophic approach to God to one 
marked by religious faith (p. 15). He 
also believes that the key to the solu- 
tion of the problem of the relative 
importance of contemplation and 
practical activity is found in this doc- 
trine: “As Plato shifts from an 
Olympian doctrine of God who 
minds his own business .. . to a more 
Dionysian doctrine of God who is 
near to his followers, the insistence on 
wider participation in human affairs 
. . . gets louder” (p. 89). 

Our author makes a point of the 
fact that Plato uses the same termi- 
nology to describe the imitation of 
souls to God as he does to account 
for the imitation of “forms” by things. 
“God as a living soul stands to living 
things as forms to inanimate things” 
(p. 107). However, “the gap between 
man and God can never be bridged, 
just as the gap between sensible things 
and form can never be bridged” (p. 
38). Only the philosopher, of course, 
can become even an approximate 
imitator of God (p. 58). What, then, 
can the imitation of God mean for the 
non-philosopher? “The practices of 
the cult will do for the non-philoso- 
pher what contemplation does for the 
philosopher—put him in touch with 
the divine” (p. 85). 

The book is well documented with 
some 200 footnotes. There is also an 
extensive general bibliography and an 
index. —W.L.C 


Perseus and the Gorgon. By Cornelia 
Steketee Hulst. La Salle, Illinois: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1946. pp. Xvil + 222. $4.50. 

This is a very strange book. The 
author starts with the fragments of 
the archaic “Gorgo-Tempel” exca- 
vated by Dorpfeld on the island of 
Corfu. After excursions into Egyp- 
tian, Mesopotamian, and Mycenaean 
lore, she advances this theory: Apopi, 
the king of the Semitic Hyksos, ex- 
pelled from Egypt by the “Pharaohs 
of Thebes, who were Aryan Bull- 
worshippers, Moon-worshippers, and 
Wisdom-worshippers,” established 
himself, about 1577 B.C., in Corfu, 
where he built the “Gorgo-Tempel” 
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for the Asiatic mother-goddess (= 
Gorgo ), for her consort, and for their 
son, Pegasus, who was the personi- 
fication of the “flying horses,” or the 
Semitic ships. Shortly after 1453 
B.C., she continues, Perseus (who was 
a historical personage, an “Aryan 
Bull-worshipper”) helped Pharaoh in 
his campaign against “the Islands.” 
He destroyed the temple of Gorgo on 
Corfu, and buried it. In the process, 
says the author, a sculptured relief 
depicting Gorgo was broken at the 
neck—an incident which later gave 
rise to the story of the beheading of 
the Gorgon. Perseus then built My- 
cenae;, and in that city he “caused a 
shaft-tomb to be hewn for himself 
in the rock of the Agora”; in this he 
was ultimately buried, with the treas- 
ures of the Hyksos heaped on_ his 
body, and the most famous of the 
gold masks of Mycenae placed over 
his face. Such, in outline, is the the- 


‘ory. Somewhere along the way the 


Bible, Theseus and the Minotaur, the 
Panathenaea, the “Eleusian Mysteries” 
(sic), and numerous other things be- 
come involved. It is a book that has 
to be seen to be believed —L.B.L. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The Council of the American 
Classical League met on December 
29, 1947, at Yale University. 

The seventy-ninth annual meeting 
of the American Philological Associ- 
ation, in conjunction with the forty- 
ninth general meeting of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, was held 
at Yale University, on December 29, 
30, and 31, 1947. 

Officers of the American Philo- 
logical Association for the year 1948 
are: President, Cornelia C. Coulter, of 
Mr. Holyoke College; First Vice- 
President, William H. Alexander, of 
the University of California; Second 
Vice-President, Lucius R. Shero, of 
Swarthmore College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Representative to the Amer- 
ican Classical League, Howard Com- 
fort, of Haverford College; Editor, 
John L. Heller, of the University of 
Minnesota. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States met in conjunction 
with the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, in At- 
lantic City, on November 28 and 29, 
1947. The general topic of the joint 
meeting was “Education for Human 
Relations.” 

Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classics fraternity, is busily imple- 
menting its “post-war reactivation” 
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program. Typical projects are those 
of Beta Zeta chapter, which is plan- 
ning to survey Greek and Roman 
drama throughout the school year, 
and Alpha Xi chapter, which has ar- 
ranged an “Eta Sigma Phi Series” of 
motion pictures and illustrated lec- 
tures on classical themes, to which 
series all interested persons in the col- 
lege are invited to subscribe. 

The poem “On to Patton, or Phi- 
losophia Vincit,” in the “Phoenix 
Nest” of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature for November 1, 1947, was by 
Charles C. Mierow, of Carleton Col- 
lege. 

From Mr. Cyril H. Jones, for many 
years a teacher of Latin at Milton 
Academy, and from 1942 to 1947 its 
headmaster, the Milton Academy 
Library has recently received a gift 
of over 700 volumes, 375 of them in 
the field of classical studies. Included 
are complete sets of many writers, 
fine and rare editions (some printed 
by the Aldine and Elzevir Presses), 
and many beautifully illustrated for- 
eign publications. 

“The Greeks Started It,” an article 
on the drama, by Herbert E. Mierow, 
appeared in The Catholic World for 
October, 1947, pp. 65-68. 

Mr. Goodwin B. Beach sends in a 
svndicated medical column written 
by Dr. William Brady, from the 
Hartford Courant for October 30, 
1947, in which the doctor unex- 
pectedly takes up the cudgels for the 
study of Latin. He advises every 
high-school boy and girl in the. land, 
no matter what his ambition or 
aim in life, to take two years of Latin. 

The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens has announced that 
it will conduct a six-weeks summer 
session in 1948, beginning before July 
10. Ten scholarships of $250 each are 
available. After the session, there will 
probably be an Aegean cruise, similar 
to those of 1936 and 1938. Further in- 
formation on courses, expenses, and 
other details may be obtained from 
Professor Louis E. Lord, Scripps Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. 

The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens is seeking contri- 
butions for the completion of the 
excavations in the Agora. Any 
amount, large or small, will be wel- 
comed. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. Oscar Broneer, at 
the American headquarters of the 
School, in Princeton, New Jersey. 

The second postwar summer session 
of the American Academy in Rome 
will be held during July and August, 
1948, under the direction of Professor 
Henry T. Rowell. Enrollment is 
limited to 25 students. Total basic 
expenses may be estimated at $759; 


some scholarship assistance is avail- 
able. Further details may be ob- 
tained from the New York office of 
the American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue. 


MATERIALS 


A pamphlet containing the College 
Entrance Examination Board Latin 
Word Lists for the first, second, and 
third years of secondary-school Latin, 
with English meanings, may now be 
obtained for 50c from John K. Colby, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Teachers will welcome the opportun- 
ity to purchase these lists, since they 
have been out of print for some time. 


AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order. Please use stamps, money or- 
ders, or check. The latter should be made 
— to the American Classical League. 
f a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, Se 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged 
for resale; since the Service Bureau is a 
nonprofit-makin organization, it cannot 
absorb losses such as this. 


The address of the Service Bureau 
is Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
BARGAIN SALE 

As a result of the move from Nash- 
ville, the Service Bureau has on hand 
a few slightly soiled copies of Tenny- 
son’s Ode to Vergil, which will be 
sold for s¢ each as long as they last. 

The following revised, republished, 
and new mimeographs are available: 

52. Immediate and Ultimate Ob- 
jectives for Each Year of the 

Latin Course. 1oc 
. Points of Syntax Recommended 

for Intensive Study During Each 

Semester of the Latin Course. 

10c 

360. A Bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Completely revised, 
by Lt.-Col. S. G. Brady, U. S. 
Army Retired. 15¢ 

448. A List of Textbooks for Second- 
ary School Latin. Revised by 
W. L. Carr. 10c 

623. The Labors of Hercules in Tele- 
vision. An amusing radio pro- 
gram. By Estella Kyne. 2 girls, 
5 boys, and narrator, 15 minutes. 
15c 

630. Perseus and the Gorgon’s Head. 
By Elizabeth Keiser. A spectac- 
ular play or assembly program, 
in verse, with directions for cos- 
tuming and staging. 16 girls, 6 
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boys, plus extras. 35 minutes. 25¢ 
632. Government and Politics—Then 
and Now. By Henry C. Mont- 
gomery. 15¢ 
633. How to Motivate the Study of 
Latin in the High School. By 
Corinne Boyd Riley. 25¢ 
635. You're Tied to Latin. Playlet 
or radio program on the value 
of Latin. By students of Sister 
M. Concepta, R. S. M. 6 girls. 
15 minutes. 15¢ 
The followng items, previously 
published, are available: 
WORD STUDY AND DERIVATION 
Mimeographs 
8. A Convenient List of Greek Pre- 
fixes. 10c 
9g. A Convenient List of Latin Pre- 
fixes. 15¢ 
24. Some Names of Boys and Girls 
Derived from Latin and Greek. 
10C 
38. Some of the Many English 
Words Containing Pictures of 
Roman and Greek Life, or Re- 
flecting Roman Ideas. 5c 
118, “English Words” in High School 
Latin. 10c 
128. Words of Latin Derivation Used 
in the Study of Civics. 10¢ 
131. Some English Words That Have 
Latin Plurals. 1oc 
177. How Latin Helps in the Study 
of Spanish. 
178. The Value of Latin in the Study 
of French. 15¢ 
181. Words of Classical Derivation 
in Common Mathematics Vocab- 
ulary. 1oc 
235. A List of Latin Mottoes. 20c 
79. Latin Words and Phrases in Eng- 
lish. 
341. Some Classroom Activities Di- 
rected Toward the Attainment 
of Ultimate Objectives Common- 
ly Regarded as Valid for First- 
Year Latin. 1oc 
349. A List of Common Latin Ab- 
breviations Used in English. 1o0c 
385. A Short List of Latin Suffixes. 
10c 
389. Some Latin Expressions for 
Classroom Use. 10c 
399. Word Ancestry. A booklet of 
interesting stories of the origins 
of English words. 15¢ 
402. Some of the More Common 
Latin Expressions Frequently 
Met in One’s Reading. 15¢ 
422. Latin Abbreviations and Symbols 
in Medicine and Pharmacy. 5c 
446. Latin Words Adopted into Eng- 
lish. 10c 
479. Latin Roots To Be Memorized 
for English Derivation. toc 
484. The Chief Sources of Our Eng- 
lish Language. 
485. Family Groups of Latin-Derived 
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English Words That Can Be 
Illustrated on Posters. 1oc 

494. Some of the More Common 
Architectural Terms Derived 
from Latin and Greek. 10c 

519. Mottoes for Latin Clubs and 
Classes. 10c 

521. Suggestions for the Teaching of 
the Latin Derivation of Ten 
Words in Each of Twenty 
School Subjects. 15¢ 

536. Mottoes of the United States. 10c 

538. A List of State Flowers of the 
United States, together with 
Their Classical Names. Sugges- 
tions for a project. 15¢ 

542. A List of Medical Abbreviations 
Taken from Latin. Required in 
a course for the training of 
nurses. 5¢ 

549. History Makes Words Live. 15¢ 

552. Musical Terms of Italian, and 
Ultimately of Latin, Origin. 5c 

574. Law Terms and Phrases from 
Latin. 1oc 

575. Sententiae, or Pithy Sayings, 
from Publilius Syrus. A conven- 
ient source of classroom mottoes. 
10c 

584. Latin Today. A radio program. 
10C 

587. A Selected Bibliography on De- 
rivation and General Language 
for the Teacher and the Student. 
10c 

591. The Terminology of Anatomy. 
15c 

602. New Words—The Effect of 
Social Change on Vocabulary. 
A radio talk. 1oc 

612. Some Suggestions for Teaching 
French Via Latin. 5c 

613. Some Common Classroom Errors 
in Derivation, and How to 
Avoid Them. With a _ bibliog- 
raphy on linguistics for the Latin 
teacher. 15¢ 

620. What Percentage? Tables show- 
ing the distribution of English 
words by language origins. 10c 

629. Amo, Amas, Amat. Prize radio 
program, dealing in part with 
English derivation. 6 boys, 5 
girls. 25 minutes. 20c 


Supplements 
29. The Relationship of French to 
Latin. 


34. The Greek That the Doctors 
Speak. roc 


Posters 
Twelve striking posters are avail- 
able. They are 19 x 25 inches, unless 
otherwise noted. Subjects are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Pledge to the Flag in Latin 
(17” by 23”). A translation of 
the official version, printed in 
black beneath a large American 
flag, in red, white, and blue. 


2. Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States. The words 
of Latin derivation are printed 
in red, and the other words in 
black. 

3. Skeleton Chart. The title is 
“Latin and Greek Serve as a 
Key to the Names of More than 
200 Bones in Your Body.” On a 
large skeleton, drawn in black, 
the names of several of the bones 
are printed in red. 

4. Dictionary Chart. An open page 
of a dictionary, with the per- 
centages of English words of 
Latin and Greek origin indicated 
in colors—red, green, and black. 

5. Romance Language Chart. The 
title is “Latin Is the Basis of 
Spanish, Italian, and French.” 
There are columns of related 
words in the four languages. 
Colors, red, green, and black. 

6. Legal Terms. Several legal terms, 
in Latin, with English transla- 
tions, are printed in red, black, 
and bright blue. 

7. Latin Phrases in Common Use. 
Several Latin phrases and their 
English translations are printed 
in red, black, and bright blue. 

8. Loan Word Chart. The title is 
“The English Language Contains 
a Large Number of Actual Latin 
Words.” There are two columns 
of examples, printed in red and 
blue. 

9. Derivative Tree Chart. On a 
drawing of a tree, a Latin word 
is printed on the trunk, and Eng- 
lish derivatives on the branches. 
Colors, black, brown, and green. 

10. Scientific Inventions Chart. Space 
for pictures of a locomotive, 
radio, automobile, and telephone 
is provided, and the Greek and 
Latin words from which the 
names come are printed beneath. 
A list of other names of in- 
ventions is given also. Colors, 
red, black, and yellow. 

11. Victory Chart (19” by 28”). A 
picture of a winged victory, and 
below it derivatives of the Latin 
word victoria in English, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, French, Italian, 
Rumanian, German, Dutch, and 
Polish. Colors, red, black, and 
yellow. 

13. Pater Noster Chart. The Lord’s 
Prayer in Latin. Colors, red and 
black. 

Prices: Single posters, 50c; any 
three posters, $1.35. 
LATIN WALL CALENDAR 
The 1948 Latin wall calendar bears 
the title “Classical Influence on Amer- 
ican Architecture” and is illustrated 
with twelve fine photographs by 


Ewing Galloway. It is printed in 
sepia and green on white. The Ro- 
man and modern designations for 
the dates appear in large type, and 
important Roman festivals and an- 
niversaries are indicated. The calen- 
dar is 16 by 22 inches and has a 
plastic binding. Price, $1.65. 

A few copies of the beautiful scenic 
calendar for 1947 are still in stock. 
These will be sold for 50c each, while 
they last. 

POSTCARDS 

Holiday postcards with the greet- 
ing “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous Holi- 
day!”) are available. They may be 
used for any holiday season of the 
year. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships. No envelopes. 
Can be sent through the mail for a 
one-cent stamp. Price, 30c for a 
packet of ten cards. 

VALENTINE CARDS 
M. A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside the card a Valentine 
sentiment adapted from an epi- 
gram of Martial. Colors, purple 
and gold. Envelopes to match. 
Price, 7¢ per card, 15 for $1.00. 
C. A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting cupids 
grinding grain. Inside the card a 
Valentine sentiment in Latin. 
Printed in red. Envelopes to 
match. Price, sc per card. 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 
317. Suggestions for a  Valentine’s 
Day Program. 5c 
422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 


so1. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 1oc 


566. The Loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. roc 

621. “Cupid and Psyche” in Living 
Pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 15¢ 

FEBRUARY PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 

557. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A short 
play in English. 1oc 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for clubs, as- 
sembly, “Open House,” or radio. 
(From Tue CrassicaL OutTLooK 
for February, 1945). 15¢ 

NEW YEAR’S DAY AND JANUARY 

589. A January Program. toc 

Article 

Article from Tue CLassicaL OuTLOOK. 
Verbal Magic in New Year's 
Greetings. January, 1941. 10c 
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Visual Aid Projects for Latin and 
History 


Model of Roman Temple made of 
wood $3.00 
Model of Roman House (Pompeiian) 
printed on cover paper, size 11x22 
inches $1.50 
Roman Camp, printed on cover paper 
Map of Roman Forum, 42x27 inches 
$1.25 
Roman Forum Project using map as 
base with 18 photoprints to be set 


up on map, complete $3.50 
70 Prints of Roman ruins $1.00 

Any or all prints may be ordered 

on regular photo paper 10¢ each. 


Order by number in folder which will 
be mailed when requested. 
Enlargements may be ordered, size 5x7 
up to size 25x30. Prices ranging from 
50c to $9.75 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 


THE EDITH M. COOK 
PROJECTS 


BOX 6, WESTTOWN, PA 
Folder mailed when requested 


585556565658 


— in the spring 


To help boys and girls 


Get the most out of Latin 


USING | 
LATIN 


by Harry Fletcher Scott 
Annabel Horn 


John Flagg Gummere 


new first-year Latin course in the 
Language, Literature, and Life Program 


Write for 16-page, four-color preprint 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


EASIER TO TEACH 


Foundation Texts: HEATH Extensive Reading Texts: 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Carr and Hadzsits’s TEXTS Brown’s 


THE LIVING LANGUAGE 
A Latin Book for Beginners 


Carr, Hadzsits, and Wedeck’s 
THE LIVING LANGUAGE 


A Second Latin Book 


Wedeck’s THIRD YEAR LATIN 
Second Edition 


Carr and Wedeck’s LATIN POETRY 


Pharr’s VERGIL’S AENEID 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LATIN 


EASIER TO LEARN 


MODERN LATIN CONVER- 
SATION 


Maxey’s 
ACTA MUCIORUM* 
A Second Latin Reader 


Fay’s CAROLUS ET MARIA* 


Maxey and Fay’s 
A NEW LATIN PRIMER* 


*in the Heath Chicago Latin Series 


: 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 : - 
Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 e. 
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THE NEW DEAL 
OLD ROME 


Second Edition Revised 
by H. J. Haskell 


DR. MAX RADIN, of the University of California, says: ‘““A book 
that will vivify and enlarge dormant memories.” 


HUGH LAST, Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford, 
says: “A rather unusual addition to the literature of Roman his- 
tory ...an attempt to write history in what some would regard 


as one of its highest forms. And it has met with a large measure 
of success.” 


A notable contribution to the history of the Roman 
Republic written in terms of events today. It has 
proven stimulating supplementary reading for classes 
in Latin and Ancient History $3.50 


THIS WAS CICERO 


by H. J. Haskell 


PROF. NORMAN W. DeWITT, of the University of Toronto, says: 
“The book deserves even a more resounding welcome than the 
author’s previous volume, The New Deal in Old Rome.” 


PROF. ALFRED R. BELLINGER, of Yale University, says: “For 
the general intelligent reader, this is likely to be the best life of 
Cicero past, present, or to come.” 


A full, readable, and curiously timely picture of one 
of the greatest and most widely misunderstood Ro- 
mans. Makes Cicero come to life to high school and 
college students. $3.50 


At all bookshops 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


GENERAL LIBRARY 
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